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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

SHAKESPEARE 

HAT manner of man was this who peopled a 
provincial stage, made music of a barbarous 
tongue, played a few parts, dreamed many 
dreams, set up an estate in his native village, 
and died in his prime three hundred years ago 
this month ? What manner of man was it whose name, dur- 
ing these three centuries, has been rung on all the bells of 
fame, whose people are the friends of all the world, whose 
thinking washes under all our cargoes, and whose rhythms 
are the waves on which our visions ride? Everywhere he 
is present — we cannot escape him ; he passes current like the 
coin of the realm. He is part of our language, of the phras- 
ing and movement and beat of it; and when we are silent 
the very winds and stars march to his music. What manner 
of man was this who has become so much more important to 
the world than he ever was to himself ? 

Of course there is only one word that a man can write with 
whatever expenditure of ink — the word myself. Shakes- 
peare has been called impersonal, but he could no more 
escape this word than the clamorous egotist who shouts 
"I ! I ! I !" on every page. If he hides behind his characters, 
he is nevertheless there, and the search for his evasive per- 
sonality is the central and secret fascination of his work. 
Some writers are easy to find in the books they leave us, and 
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when found they may be no great matter; others reveal 
themselves only to their friends, and reward them with 
special intimacy; others pause for a beautiful gesture, a 
smile, almost a touch, and are off again, always alluring and 
eluding. But this poet, who, giving himself away in thirty- 
seven plays and an hundred and fifty-four sonnets, was yet 
the most reserved of men, this poet is the most magnetic 
of all. The things we discover of him — that sympathy and 
insight, that humor and shrewdness, that love of all life 
and passion for all beauty, that poignant tenderness at the 
edge of a grave, that strange worldliness and baffling in- 
difference to his art — these are but the beginning of his self. 
His secret is always deeper within, further beyond. The 
more we get — those of us who get beneath the surface at all 
— the more awaits us. 

Because this poet does not wear his heart on his sleeve 
or explain himself to the passer-by, and because a certain type 
of mind delights in puzzles and cryptograms and facile inter- 
pretations, we have had a thousand misreadings of his char- 
acter; and even huge and elaborate Baconian theories to rob 
us of our Shakespeare, and substitute for that large figure 
something small and definite and precise. The "myriad- 
minded," we are told, must have been a soldier to reveal 
war, a lawyer to understand law, a courtier to present princes, 
and of late Mr. Frank Harris has soberly asserted that he 
must have been a madman to compass the madness of Lear. 
What are these foolish commentators doing but exposing 
their own folly? The colossus stands there unshaken, smil- 
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ing his enigmatic solemn smile, with that same look of pity 
and tenderness in his eyes. 

It takes a poet to interpret a poet. Holbein might have 
painted Shakespeare if he had lived long enough, or Diirer 
might have made a copperplate of him as mysterious as the 
Melancolia. But no meaner imagination can quite com- 
pass that soul adrift between hell and heaven, devoured by 
earthly desires and divine despairs, writing immortal plays 
as a kind of lucrative by-play, a sop and solace to his tyr- 
annous imagination, which clamored for freedom in worlds 
greater than his own. Now and then, during these three 
centuries, someone has cast a flash-light on this figure, but 
no one has yet revealed all the pride and power of it, all the 
sorrow and weakness. Even Mr. Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, in his illuminating monologue, Ben Jonson Entertains 
a Man from Stratford, though he gets nearer to the heart of 
his subject than any of the thousand-and-one critics and 
panegyrists before him— even he does not strip that spirit 
bare. 

Shakespeare himself makes confession, of course, in the 
sonnets, besides his less deliberate confession in the plays. 
The sonnets present his supreme experiences — exquisite emo- 
tion, love exalting or degrading, conviction of sin, conviction 
of fame, the sense of unendurable beauty, the magnanimity 
of unalterable love, the blight of decay and death, the glory 
of spiritual life. And through the poem runs the theme 
of Hamlet — that sense of inadequacy for life which must 
haunt the artist, the man of thought and imagination : self- 
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torture over doing always the wrong thing while seeing the 
right, self-disgust that his lady's other lovers can outplay 
him, that any fool can seize the moment for action better 
than he. 

Perhaps nowhere else, in English personal poetry, does 
one feel so sure of the poet's absolute uncompromising sin- 
cerity. In Shakespeare's sonnets a wide range of human ex- 
perience is transmuted into the subtlest music ever wrought 
out of English words; and so, for one who knows and loves 
them, they reach the heart of any mood, like a dear friend's 
voice. Seek them as a relief from petty cares and they 
soothe like running waters; go to them in grief and they 
are elegies, in joy and they chime like bells, in triumph and 
they sing paeans. Remorse, despair, pity, love, worship — ■ 
the most diverse emotions — all find their answer here. It is 
as though the poem had been sung for the special mood 
we bring to it, so intimately, so healingly, does it touch each 
wound and fill the chambers of the soul with beauty. 

The sonnets record a period of passionate experience in a 
life whose serenity is elsewhere its strongest note. They are 
the forty days of struggle in the wilderness, and they bring, 
not bitterness or violence, but surer vision and deeper sym- 
pathy. They lead from the comedies to the tragedies, from 
Much Ado About Nothing to Macbeth and King Lear. 

It is my feeling that from the time of the sonnets to his 
death — about fifteen years — the poet steeled himself against 
devastating emotional excitement and took refuge in his 
imagination. One thing seemed about as important as an- 
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other in the actual world ; he felt something of that illumined 
apathy which Browning ascribes to the resurrected Lazarus. 
The people around him became part of the dream, gaining 
color and significance but losing substantiality. Gradually 
his serenity regained its poise: we have the proof of this in 
The Tempest, and we should have had more in that un- 
written greatest play of all had he lived to grow old in 
Stratford. 

One of Shakespeare's love lyrics — perhaps the most magi- 
cal — has long seemed to me expressive of a larger meaning. 
Let us listen to its haunting music : 

Take — oh, take those lips away 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day — 

Lights that do mislead the morn ; 
But my kisses bring again, 

Bring again — 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
Sealed in vain! 

I do not know what lady first heard that madrigal. To 
inspire it was worth a life of care, and we may well hope 
that this high service to the world may have shortened the 
purgatorial pains she had to suffer for her perfidy. But 
perhaps we should think of her as a symbol of something less 
tangible,, a symbol of life itself. Surely it was thus that 
Shakespeare knew and loved his world. Tantalizing mistress, 
what vow could bind her to his soul forever? Elusive and un- 
conquerable, her trustful eyes could turn from him, her smile 
could pass to another before it had time to fade, her oaths 
were broken even in the uttering. Royal and bountiful she is, 
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beautiful and strong ; but unremembering and insecure. For a 
time her treasures crown him and all her raptures fall about 
his soul. But even in the moment of ecstasy he knows the 
vanity of their sensuous joys. Then above all he feels the infi- 
nite summons. The world and its accepted values fade off into 
nothingness, time loses its brief space in the eternal years, 
knowledge is drawn up like a curtain before the unfath- 
omable mystery, and all our human pride becomes the 
shadow of a dream. Before that inescapable vision that 
are life and song and fame ? Bubbles to be blown for a toy, 
to rise and gleam and vanish and be thought of no more. 
And so, deeper than his love of life was his indifference to it, 
wider than his knowledge of the world was his recklessness 
of its applause. Flowers or ashes — he cared not; kisses or 
broken vows — he could live and love for either. Thus in 
his personality there is something selfless and inscrutable 
which from age to age has fascinated the world. We feel 
him vast, impartial, beneficent, like light and air. We return 
to the old simile and liken him to the ocean for universality 
and strength and poise. And we feel in his presence, as 
before these natural forces, that he tells not all, he gives not 
all. We take from him Hamlet, Lear, The Tempest un- 
satisfied, wondering what he could have done if he had ever 
put forth his utmost power. We diagram his greatness, we 
explain it in terms of earth and in terms of heaven. We 
theorize and define and dream, but the heart of his mystery 
still eludes us. We are baffled by his impenetrability, and 
we cast him from our hearts into the outer darkness of in- 
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tellectual admiration, and clasp once more the familiar idols 
— those lesser heroes whose limitations make them kin to 
us. And he knows that we are faithless, that we take 
him for what he is not, that our hearts are cold to him. He 
had foreseen it all — that fame is but a breath, that immor- 
tality is but light across a grave. He was not deceived, and 
his love can never change with the altering of ours. For 
the centre of his soul, as of all great souls, is love. Still out 
of the deeps of time his voice seems calling to the approaching 
years : 

Take — oh, take those lips away 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day — 
Lights that do mislead the morn; 
But my kisses bring again, 

Bring again — 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
Sealed in vain ! 

H.M. 

STATUS RERUM THE SECOND 

It is over three years since I set out to write Status Rerum 
(number one)", as a brief summary of the state of affairs in 
contemporary poetry. It appeared in Poetry as a summary 
of affairs in England, for my remarks about American verse 
were at that time deemed by our editor either impolite or 
imprudent. My opinion of the work of nearly all the older 
living American poets, save Bliss Carman, has no whit 
changed; to them and to their generation of editors we owe 
nothing which would look polite in print. Perhaps I may 
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